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1BES about leaf raking have died 
J away, but mystery to some people 
still hovers about the jobs which 
some WPA workers have been do- 
ing for a living. The gigantic in- 
quiry, described in our lead article 
in this issue, was possible only be- 
cause of WPA and the quality of 
people on its lists. Seven thousand 
of them, all unable to find jobs in 
private industry and all certified for 
WPA employment, were put to 
work on this survey. Few of these 
people had had training in research, 
but they were intelligent and eager 
to learn new techniques. After a 
month’s training under expert Gov- 
ernment economists, a large number 
of them were sent out to gather the 
basic facts. For months they made 
the rounds of households selected for 
the study; tactfully and tirelessly 
they explained the reasons for their 
questions; carefully and methodi- 
cally they recorded the answers to 
their questions. Other workers, 
stationed in the central clearing 
pools, received training in the oper- 
ation of tabulating machines and 
other routines of statistical analysis. 
. . « One of the byproducts of this 
undertaking, and not an unimpor- 
tant one, is the interest that private 
industry has taken in many of these 
workers who have been pulled off 
their WPA jobs and given regular 
employment. In fact, directors of 
the survey seem to have trained their 
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personnel so well that they are now 
forced to congratulate many of their 
best workers on getting work elsé- 
where, while the directors have to 
put up with the inconvenience of 
training new people to put the finish- 
ing touches on their survey. 


—. every mail brings us a 
plea from some consumer for a 
road map to the study of consumer 
problems. Not dearth of material 
but not knowing how to use material 
available troubles other consumers. 
On page 7 we toss out some sugges- 
tions for group study plans. As ad- 
ditional starters, here are a few pub- 
lications that blueprint useful explo- 
rations into consumer problems and 
their solutions: ; 


CoNSUMER BuyING—SUGGESTIONS 
FoR Group Procrams, by the 
American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 1936, pp. 40. 
Address: American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 25 cents. 
Discussion with lists of reference 
material on consumers’ aids in the 
present market; and the buying of 
food, textiles, clothing, cosmetics, 
household equipment, dry-clean- 
ing and laundry services. 


Questions Facinc Consumers, A 
Guwe For Discussion, by Ben- 
son Y. Landis. 1936, pp. 24, illus- 
trated. Address: Eastern Cooper- 
ative League, 112 Charlton Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10 cents. Brief 
introduction to 10 important ques- 
tions facing consumers, to points 
of view concerning them, and to 
kinds of action being taken in 
these fields. Brief reference lists 
are given for each question. 


ScrENTIFIC CONSUMER PURCHASING, 
by the American Home Economics 
Association Committee on Stand- 
ardization of Consumers’ Goods. 
1935, pp. 64. Address: American 


A Stupy PLAN For Consumer 


WE Consumers. Building America, 


Leapinc A Stupy Group IN Cov- 


Association of University Women 
1634 Eye Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 60 cents. This pamphlet 
and a packet of other reprints and 
bulletins make up a Study Kit on 
Consumer Problems which  selk 
for $1.25. Discussion and refer. 
ence material on sources of byy. 
ing information, and the buying 
of ‘hosiery, blankets, sheets, ang 
canned food. Other topics treated 
are consumer purchasing and 
planned production, terms used 
in designating grades and quali. 
ties of commodities, and _ legal 
safeguards for food, drugs, and 
cosmetics. 


Groups, by the Consumers’ Coun- 
sel Division. 1937, pp. 12, mimeo- 
graphed. Address: Consumer’ 
Counsel Division, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Free. Sets up 
eight questions for group discus- 
sion based on reference material 
in the ConsuMERs’ GuIpe. 


Vol. 2, No. 6. 1937, pp. 32, illus- 
trated. Published by the Society 
for Curriculum Study with the co- 
operation of Lincoln School and 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and United States Works 
Progress Administration. Ad- 
dress: Building America, 425 West 
One Hundred and Twenty-third 
Street, New York, N. Y. 30 cents. 
A concise survey of general con- 
sumer problems. Profusely 
illustrated. 


SUMER PurCHASING, by Millicent 
Yackey Taylor. Journal of Home 
Economics, Vol. 28, No. 5. May 
1936, pp. 289-295. Reprints avail 
able from American Home Eco 
nomics Association, Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. 10 cents. 


[Our cover picture is by courtesy of 
Ellis and the Washington Post] 
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O cents ONSUMER Mystery No. 1 is on its 
al con- 4 way to a solution. For 150 
»fusely years economic detectives have been 
seeking accurate clues as to what 
the American consumer is like, how 


N Cov: ; 
Alicent he earns and spends his money, 
i : : : 
what are his satisfied and unsatis- 
f Home 


May fied wants. Thanks to the biggest 


» research job ever undertaken on this 


its avail- : “ ° 
. mysterious but vitally important per- 
m P 
ys son, the Government will soon be 
Building, 
ents. *In this article we give background facts 
about the consumer purchases study. 
id Watch later issues of the CoNSUMERS’ 
urtesy Guwe for the important findings of this 
Post] study, 
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Government experts and WPA workers 


join in the search for a picture of the 
spending habits of the modern consumer* 


able to sketch the most complete 
outline ever had of the person 
around whom all life 
revolves. 


economic 


Only in limited ways have econo- 
mists been able in the past to de- 
scribe American consumers. Many 
surveys have been made, but those 
of necessity were inadequate as a 
basis for generalizing about 130 mil- 
lion people. Usually they have been 
restricted to a few thousand fami- 
lies. They have dealt mostly with 
certain well-defined income or popu- 
lation groups. This limited their 





usefulness in showing who the 
American consumer is and how he 
acts. 

Nine years ago some economists, 
sociologists, and marketing experts 
gathered around a conference table 
at the call of Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, then Secretary of the Interior. 
Their announced purpose was to 
plan an inquiry into the “Economic 
and Social Well-Being of the Ameri- 
can People.” As_ their starting 
point, the conference posed two fun- 
damental questions: “How much do 
people earn?” and “How do they 
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spend their money?” A year later— 
in 1929—the inquiry had developed 
to the point where the group had 
drafted “A Plan for the Study of 
Consumption According to Income.” 
That was the starting point. The 
next 5 or 6 years were given over to 
finding ways and means for launch- 
ing this ambitious exploratory inves- 
tigation. Not until the Works Prog- 
ress Administration came along, with 
its thousands of able but unemployed 
clients needing work, was an agency 
found which could give this re- 
search job the staff necessary to 
undertake it. 

It was a gargantuan undertaking, 
this plan to study American con- 
sumers, absolutely unlike anything 
in the way of consumer surveys pre- 
viously attempted. Back in 1888, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics made 
the first consumer survey when it 
investigated family expenditures 
among workers in the iron and steel 
industry. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has been 
making studies of regional farm and 
village families periodically since 
1890. In 1919, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics completed what was then 
the largest consumer study ever un- 
dertaken. It included approximately 
12,000 families of wage earners and 
lower-salaried clerical employees. 
The results of that survey were used 
as the basis for the official cost-of-liv- 
ing index for 18 years. Another sur- 
vey was begun in 1933 and 1934 by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
the purpose of revising its cost-of- 
living indexes but again limited to 
wage earners and _lower-salaried 
clerical workers in cities. 

What the experts, called together 
in 1928, were after was a statistical 
picture, so complete that it would 
sired, of the income of a farmer in 
sired, of the income of a farmer in 
the hinterlands of Connecticut and 
the income of a modern cliff dweller 
high in one of the skyscraper apart- 


ment houses on Chicago’s Gold 
Coast. They wanted data that 
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These consumers needed help 


Out of all the native white families in each of these 
places, these percentages had to depend on Federal 
aid at one time or another during the year 1935-36. 


would show the kind of living in 
terms of goods and services which 
Colorado has as compared with a 
similar family in Georgia. Does a 
professional man in Eugene, Oreg., 
make as much on the average as one 
in Muncie, Ind.? And does he 
spend proportionately the same 
amount on food, clothing, housing, 
an automobile, a radio, and such 
things? 

How about wage earners? Clerks? 
Merchants? What kind of consum- 
ers are they? How do the spending 
habits of consumers in one geo- 
graphical area compare .with those 
in other places? How big are their 

What does a_ large 
as contrasted with a small 


families? 


family. 














with _ its 
many families own their homes? 


one—do money? How 
Those were a few—a very few—f 
the million and one questions, the 
answers to which could be found 
only in an intensive Nation-wide 
canvass of consumer purchases. 
Five Government agencies banded 
together in 1935 to cooperate in com 
piling and analyzing the imment 
amount of data to be collected m 
this new superstudy. Funds came 
from the Works Progress Adminis 
tration, which agreed to supply WPA 
workers in whose hands the actual 
job of interviewing was placed. Di 
rect supervision was in control of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the Bureau of Home Economic 
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The National Resources Committee 
and the Central Statistical Board 
acted in a cooperative capacity, 
assisting with plans and with the co- 
ordination of the work. Guiding the 
whole project and setting up policies 
was a committee composed of high 
executives in each of the 
agencies. 

Long before any scouts took to 
running down actual facts about 
consumers, careful planning had to 
be done at headquarters in Wash- 
ington. To reach all of the 130 mil- 
lion individuals in the country was 
obviously impossible. So the inves- 
tigators sought a compromise. They 
searched for a good cross section of 
the country which would faithfully 
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reflect facts on income and expendi- 
tures for the entire country. To ar- 
rive at this, not only would they have 
to select families residing in repre- 
sentative geographical areas of the 
country, they would also have to see 
that the selected families would be 
typical of all the varying degrees of 
economic comfort found from north 
to south and from east to west. And 
families of all sizes and makeup 
would likewise have to be surveyed. 

Six representative sections of the 
country were portioned out as the 
basic investigation areas. Investi- 
gators were to go into industrial New 
England, the highly industrialized 
East Central area which also in- 
cluded large farms; the relatively 


unindustrialized Plains area, with its 
grain and livestock-raising districts; 
the Rocky Mountain region with its 
mining and cattle raising; the Pacific 
Coast; and the “Old South,” where 
Negroes form from 29 to 85 percent 
of the population. 

Saving and spending habits of 
consumers are conditioned by where 
they live, so there had to be, in ad- 
dition, what might be termed a 
“population breakdown”—that is, a 
scientific study of areas according to 
size and population. Accordingly, 
the committee planning the survey 
selected 2 metropolises; 6 large, 
14 middle-sized, and 29 small cities; 
140 villages; and 24 farm sections, 
embracing 66 counties. Actual com- 
munities designated for the study 
were chosen because they were 
found to be most representative of 
their respective geographical areas, 
and of similar areas throughout the 
country at large. 

Consumers come singly, of course, 
Since this was 
a “consumer purchases” study, and 
not just a family study, one of the 
first tasks of the investigators was 
to turn their spotlight on the family 


as well as in families. 


makeup, as it were, of the Nation. 
With the help of the general cen- 
sus and of random sampling, they 
got a good measure of the num- 
ber of single people, of families of 
this and that size. Intensive work 
on income and outgo centered on 
with husband and wife, 
both native born, 
together. With background facts on 
the overwhelming proportion of 
these families to total population, 
their importance in the whole picture 
of consumption can be measured. 
A family of husband, wife, and a 
child 10 years old, not only spends 
different amounts but different pro- 
portions of its money for living es- 
sentials than the family with hus- 
band, wife, and three children. To 
discover how incomes and expendi- 
tures vary as the size and ages of 
families vary, investigators planned 
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families 
who were living 








to secure figures from families of 
each type. 

Different kinds of jobs both pro- 
duce different incomes and make 
different demands on the family ex- 
chequer. So plans were laid to get 
data on the kind of work the chief 
earner did for his living. Wage 
~ earners, clerks, professional people— 
all kinds of workers were subjects 
for the friendly inquiry of the eco- 
nomic scouts. 

Nor were families overlooked who 
are forced to depend on relief for 
part or all of their income. Relief 
families were investigated only for 
the purpose of determining their in- 
come. No records were made of 
the way in which they spent their 
money. 

Plans laid, the surveyors deter- 
mined on 300,000 families for their 
“random sample” from which they 
would seek facts on income. These 
were selected from the six designated 
geographical areas. City directories 
and similar types of indices were 
thumbed over by the experts to 
select the actual families to be 
approached. Investigators were dis- 
patched into towns and cities. They 
went into the slum areas and into the 
exclusive residential districts. 

At each house at which they 
called, they asked such questions as 
these: How many are in the family; 
boys or girls; how old are they? 
Any boarders or roomers or paid 
help living in the house? How much 
money came in during the year; how 
much of it came from outside the 
home; how much from earned and 
how much from unearned income; 
how much from roomers and board- 
ers? Rural families were helped in 
figuring out the value of the home- 
produced food as a part of their 
income. 

Questions on home ownership 
came next. Did the family live in a 
rented house; how much did they 
pay for it? If the family owned its 
house, what was its monthly rental 
value; was the home mortgaged; 
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what was the interest on the mort- 
gage? What kind of dwelling place 
was it: A one-family house, an apart- 
ment, rooms? 

What kind of occupations did the 
gainfully employed members of the 
family have during the year? What 
were their rates of earnings; how 
much time during the year were they 
employed? 

With these—and allied—facts on 
family composition, income, home 
ownership, and occupations care- 
fully recorded, the surveyors moved 
on to the next problem: the meas- 
urement of expenditures. 

Here they were more selective. 
The 300,000 families were scaled 
down to some 50,000 to be ques- 
tioned as to their spending. These 
were selected after careful and 
painstaking study of the preliminary 
questionnaires. 

Questions here ranged all over the 
family account book. What were 
the family’s food costs, at home, and 
outside the home? What did school 
lunches cost the children; how much 
did the family pay for meals when 
they went on vacation; did they get 
any food gifts; what was the value 
of the food which the family raised 
for its own use? And so on. 

As detailed questions were posed 
on clothing; on automobile and 
other transportation costs; on house- 
hold operation expenditures; on rec- 
reation; medical care; personal care; 
education expenditures. A_ record 
was made of the family’s gifts to 
community welfare, of the taxes, 
union dues, and other occupational 
expenses it had. All the 
through the scores of goods and 
services which are the stuff of living, 


way 


the questioners led each family and 
then listed the answers. 

Quantity measures of family in- 
come and outgo are, of course, only 
the crudest yardsticks of a family’s 
welfare. What we want to get at is 
how adequate or inadequate are the 
goods and services received for a 
decent living. Scientists. so far, have 





been able to work out quality stand. 
ards for only one item—food—jp 
the family budget. To be able to 
apply these qualitative standards to 
food expenditures, the surveyor 
mapped out a still more intensiye 
study of family food consumption, 

Some 3,000 families from the 
50,000 above, were selected for this 
part of the survey. They were asked 
to keep accurate records of their 
food consumption over a period of 
a week. Cooperating on a purely 
voluntary basis, these housewives 
agreed to weigh every ounce and 
drop of food consumed during the 
7-day period. From the results of 
these records will come facts never 
before available about the national 
diet. Already Government research 
experts have begun to compile the 
final results of the diet studies and 
soon will be able to reveal what 
quality of diet the average American 
consumer now buys. 

Thus the general plan of the pro 
gram was whipped into shape. The 
next problem was to get the gigantic 
machinery of the survey clicking. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor was as- 
signed the job of surveying the ur- 
ban areas, while the rural areas and 
some of the small cities were placed 
in the hands of the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. The actual process of sur- 
veying, of course, was fraught with 
difficulties of all sorts. Not even the 
best laid plans could succeed with- 
out first gaining the confidence of 
housewives. Interviewers had to be 
trained (each one went through a 
month’s course before he started on 
his rounds). Machinery for com- 
piling results had to be set up. 
These, and hundreds of similar prob- 
lems, were met and solved. The hour 
for the opening gun had arrived. 

When that “gun” sounded, some- 
what over 7,000 WPA workers went 
forward on their information gath- 
ering. The more skilled spent from 

[Concluded on page !8] 
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For the convenience of chairmen 
of program committees of clubs 
and study groups, the CONSUM- 
ERS' GUIDE presents a few sug- 
gestions for discussion topics. 
Most of them have been the sub- 
jects of interesting and useful 
discussion in consumers’ clubs or 
councils, adult education groups, 
or workers’ education classes 
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This group of consum- 
ers uses the CON- 
SUMERS' GUIDE in its 


study circle. 


CONSUMER 
PROGRAMS 


ET’s get down to cases, club mem- 
bers say. Let’s talk about the 
things we buy. 

Last year the Consumer Confer- 
ence of Greater Cincinnati talked 
commodities in a series of radio 
meetings over a local station. Each 
Wednesday morning from October 
through March, some speaker dis- 
cussed the buying of a single com- 
modity—apples, meat, canned fish, 


dresses, rugs, toys, chinaware, dry 
cleaning, shoes, and so on down the 
list. 

Sheets are an important item in 
the family budget. One consumer- 
minded had 


nine sheets rated by laboratory tests, 


person in Cincinnati 
by consumers, and by salespeople. 
The sheet which rated highest by 
laboratory tests was rated fifth by 
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sales clerks, fourth by consumers. It 
The 


most expensive sheet was given top 


was one of the least expensive. 


rank by salespeople; fifth place by 
customers; by test it rated No. 3. 
Evidently price and appearance do 
not tell the whole story about sheets. 
And with 
style a negligible factor in the sheet 


But specifications do. 


purchaser’s picture, alert consumers 
can easily learn the meaning of spec- 
ifications that measure durability, 
weight, smoothness in sheets. 

A discussion leader can quickly 
read up on sheets in “When You 
Buy Sheets” (single copies 2 cents, 
lots of 25 or more I cent a copy, 
from the American Home Econom- 
ics Association, Washington, D. C..) ; 
“Guides for Buying: Sheets, Blan- 
kets, Bath Towels,” United States 
Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1765, 5 cents, from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and “Good Pickings 
at White Sales,” in the ConsuMERS’ 
Guwe for January 27, 1936. 

Sheets might make their appear- 
ance on a club program in a little 
play. “Signs of the Times: A Bar- 
gain in Sheets” is the title of a smart 
sketch that is long in information if 
short in heart throbs; requires only 
three characters and about 10 min- 
utes to put on; and is readily avail- 
able (10 cents from the American 
Home Economics Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 

This play might serve as an opener 
to a general discussion on what to 
look for when buying sheets. Dis- 
cussion will lead naturally into the 
kinds of materials and construction 
that make for good buys—thread 
count, breaking strength, weight per 
square yard, percentage of sizing; 
and, of course, length and width. 

Club members might do a little 
tabulating of stores in their terri- 
tory that sell sheets with this infor- 
mation on the labels; how many are 
prepared to supply the information 
if it is not on their labels; how many 
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Says one noted professor of education: "Day by day, the great 
mass of people are blundering in their daily habits of consumption. 
With an inadequate income, they are ignorant of the most eco- 
nomic habits of purchase of food, clothing, homes, and fuel. 
Economic life makes a fundamental demand which education will 
increasingly heed in order to restore the ‘well doing of everything 


that needs to be done.'" 


give the information in their adver- 
tising. Knowing what you want is 
the first step toward getting it. 
There are so many commodities in 
family market lists about which most 
consumers think they are not qual- 
ity-wise that some will have difficulty 
in selecting the few that can be 
studied in a consumer short course. 
One way to pare down the number 
is to have each club member list all 
the things she buys during a year, 
and then number each one accord- 
ing to her notion of its importance 
in her buying list. The 5 or 10 
commodities having the most votes 
might be elected for discussion. 
Consumers are not without allies 





in their campaign for useful infor- 
mation about the quality of the 
goods they buy. Ranged on the side 
of the consumer are some gover- 
mental agencies and a few private 
organizations. A series of programs 
under the title of “Consumer Buy- 
ing Aids” would not only make 
known to consumers who their allies 
are, but also give them a picture of 
many governmental agencies that do 
excellent work despite the fact that 
the work is not done in the headlines. 
Both the limitations and powers of 
these agencies should be realistically 
examined. 

In San Diego the adult education 
division of the public schools has 
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held two forums under the title of 
“Consumer Aids in the Present Mar- 
ket.” Clubs contemplating the dis- 
cussion of this subject might well 
break the subject down into a num- 
ber of topics. 

“Federal Laws Protecting the Con- 
sumer” could be the first subject in 
such a discussion. The Meat In- 
spection Act, for instance, provides 
not only an excellent example of ef- 
fective consumer protection but the 
history of its enactment is an object 
lesson in how consumer legislation 
comes into existence. For the his- 
tory of the Meat Inspection Act and 
for a description of how the Meat 
Inspection Act works, consumers 
may read “Under the Round Purple 
Stamp” in the Consumers’ GuIDE 
for February 8, 1937, and United 
States Department of Agriculture 
Miscellaneous Circular No. 63, “The 
Inspection Stamp as a Guide to 
Wholesome Meat.” For other facts 
on these services of Government, 
useful sources are the two articles 
“What Kind of Safeguards?” pub- 
lished in the ConsuMERS’ GuiwE for 
April 19 and May 3, 1937. Con- 
sumers who live near a Federal meat 
inspection office can perhaps secure 
a meat inspector to speak to them. 
For the location of the meat inspec- 
tion center nearest you, write to the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Meat 
Inspection Service, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Not all the meat sold in every city 
is inspected by a Federal inspector. 
Only the meat that passes in inter- 
state commerce must come under his 
scrutiny. State and city regulations 
frequently lay down inspection rules 
for meat produced within the State. 
Check with your local department 
of markets or health commissioner 
on what rules hold in your commu- 
nity, then check these requirements 
against the Federal law. 

To the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration falls the responsibility for 
protecting consumers from adulter- 
ated, poisonous, mislabeled, and mis- 
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branded food and drugs which pass 
in interstate commerce. Clubs will 
find it to their advantage to study the 
Food and Drugs Act, to have officers 
from the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration speak to them, and to discuss 
the nature of the protection afforded 
by the law. 

Not all consumer laws are spon- 
sored by the Federal Government; 
many States have food and drug and 
cosmetic laws of their own. In a 
discussion of “Legislation for Con- 
sumers,” one subject might be “Food 
and Drug Legislation in Our State.” 

Municipalities play an important 
part in protecting consumers. Has 
your city enacted the Standard Milk 
Ordinance? If it has not, the 
article “Safeguarding Milk Sup- 
plies” in the ConsuMErs’ GuwweE of 
February 22, 1937, is directed to you. 
Safe milk belongs on your program, 
not only for discussion but for action. 

Some forms of protection to con- 
sumers seem so elementary consum- 
ers fail to give them a thought— 
weights and measures, for example. 
But honest weights and measures re- 
quire adequate legislation, adequate 
appropriations, efficient public ser- 
vants, and, behind these, consumer 
interest. Consumer groups have 
found it worth money to them to 
look into local weights and measures 
laws and their enforcement. 

In Washington, D. C., a chain of 
gasoline stations was found giving 
short measure in 23 purchases out of 
36, in amounts ranging from 6 
ounces to 2 gallons on 5-gallon pur- 
chases. But this fraud was not dis- 
covered and checked until the Con- 
sumers’ Council of Washington had 
seen the need for an increased in- 
spection force for the District of Co- 
lumbia Weights and Measures De- 
partment and backed the necessary 
appropriation. Immediate result: A 
saving to consumers estimated by 
weights and measures officials at 
$100,000 a year. And this was only 
one result of the campaign in behalf 
of consumers and honest merchants. 





Compare your local legislation 
with the model weights and measures 
law drawn up by the National Bu- 


reau of Standards. See what sort 
of appropriations the weights and 
measures departments of your city, 
county, and State are getting to en- 
force the law. Local weights and 
measures officials will be glad to 
explain their work and cooperate 
with your group. (See ConsuMERsS’ 
Guwe articles on “Checking Your 
Weights and Measures,” November 
16, 1936, and “Grocery Clerks Test 
Their Knowledge,” April 12, 1937. 
The Bureau of Standards model 
statute is in “Weights and Measures 
Administration,” handbook series of 
the Bureau of Standards, No. 11; 70 
cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C.) 

Study the sizes of loaves of bread 
and cans of food on grocers’ shelves; 
compare the prices of the same food 
in bulk and in small packages, if you 
would know how much you are 
really paying for foodstuffs. Meth- 
ods of selling, packaging, and label- 
ing for weight and capacity may 
conveniently be discussed along with 
weights and measures. 
Pounds, and Privileges” was the sub- 
ject of a ConsuMERs’ Gute article 
(May 20, 1935). 

Wise consumers buy by grades 
when they can. Today meats, poul- 
try, eggs, dairy products, and canned 
fruits and vegetables may be pur- 
chased by grades established by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Throughout the country, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture grading special- 
ists are available for the benefit of 
producers, packers, and consumers. 

A consumer group may set out to 
discover just how many products can 
be bought by grade in neighborhood 
stores. 


“Pennies, 


The club may buy a number 
of samples of canned goods at vari- 
ous local stores and send them in for 
grading—at a nominal fee—by the 
nearest of 10 regional offices of the 
United States Canned Fruit 
[Continued on page 18] 
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Early morning risers wait for a New York 
City milk station to open at 6:30. (Center) 
ln the first days of New York's experiment, 
milk was sold at some stations in paper 
containers. (Right) Direct from dealer's 
wholesale truck to consumers’ waiting 
hands goes the milk. 
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N*™ York City, 6:30 in the 
morning. A crowd of neigh- 
bors—men, women, and not a few 


children—chat in front of a store 
that was vacant last week and still 


. * a 2 . _ displays an aging “For Rent” sign. 
in Milk Distribution Now it is a city milk station. 


An immense truck drives up. 













New York City shows how to cut out en oe eee eee at oe 
; 7 station begin to form into a line. 

the frills and cut down the price to The driver and his helper unload 
bring milk within pocketbook range ee 
ustie € miik inside. n attendan 

of low-income consumers * begins passing it over the counter to 


the customers. One man ttries to 
wheedle three bottles from him, but 


*Earlier sections of this series, “Milk for 
Millions,” appeared in the August 9, Au- 
gust 23, September 6, October 18, and 


November 1, 1937, issues of CONSUMERS’ 
Gum. 
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is informed with mock brusqueness 
that his identification card does not 
show that he is entitled to that much 
unless he has acquired a new baby. 
The women laugh. One gets her 
three bottles without a word. Evi- 
dently she has the required number 
of children. 

At 8:30 a. m. the milk station 
closes and the last customer goes off 
with her milk, putting away her 
newly punched identification card 
in her bag. Stores begin to open 
now, but the milk station has closed 
in time to offer them no competition. 

Less energetic milk consumers can 
have their milk delivered to their 
doorsteps at 13 cents a quart.* Or 
they can drop into the corner gro- 
cery and buy it at a cost of from 9 
to 12 cents. (Most milk sells in 
stores at 12 cents.) The people who 
are entitled to buy from the milk 
station get theirs for 8 cents a quart. 

These milk stations, with their 
low cost cash-and-carry system of 
selling, are the city’s method of 
meeting an emergency. The station 
described is one of 149 scattered 
throughout the city. This particu- 
lar station was “borrowed” by the 
city from the landlord rent-free. He 
is looking for a tenant, and when he 
finds one who can pay, the milk sta- 
tion will have to find another gener- 
ous landlord with a vacancy. Mean- 
while the city saves rent, which 
means that the landlord, as a tax- 
payer, is saved some tiny additional 
tax payment. He also gets his store 
cleaned up and would just as soon 
have it put to such good use as have 
it stand idle. 

One attendant provided by the 
city—usually a WPA worker— 
punches the customers’ cards at the 
station; another, provided by the 
distributor, sells the milk. Because 
the store is open only 2 hours, it 
isn’t necessary to keep the milk on 
ice. The city’s cost for handling 
the milk is: rent, nothing; service, 


* Prices in this story are as of November 
I, 1937- 
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Less energetic and more fortunately fixed consumers must pay the 
costs of home delivery or the slightly lower costs of store delivery, 


nothing; accessories, nothing. And 
like all established dealers, it passes 
these charges on to the consumer. 

Other economies along the line 
make it possible for dealers to pro- 
vide the milk handled at these sta- 
tions. One distributor serves each 
station, unless the amount of milk 
sold is too great. A station selling 
as much as 5,000 quarts may be serv- 
iced by two distributors. Economy 
No. 1 for the dealer, then, is low de- 
livery cost. He can dispatch one 
truck, carrying a full load, to a sta- 
tion where it is tied up for a 
short time only. There is no over- 
lapping in delivery. Cutting out the 
cost of soliciting business and the 
cost of collections adds Economies 
No. 2 and No. 3 for the distributor. 
He suffers no bottle losses because 
each customer must pay 3 cents for 
his bottle or bring back the empties 
for full bottles. Call that Economy 
No. 4. Add the economies in over- 
head expenses resulting from using 
plants at greater capacity and the 
list totals up to an impressive figure. 

Who are the customers? Well, to 
start with, they are not in the upper 


income brackets. None drive up in 
sport roadsters. People bothered by 
heavy income won’t - stroll 
down at 6:30 in the morning to save 
10 cents on 2 bottles of milk. But 
there are a lot of people who will; 
some on relief, some with jobs. 

Take the case of a family with 
three children, the father still paying 
off debts incurred during a jobless 
period of 4 or 5 years ago, the 
mother recovering from a recent ill- 
ness, the three growing children in 
school. Let’s say the father is an 
architectural draftsman but still un- 
able to find employment in his own 
vocation, due to the fact that the 
building industry has lagged behind 
the recovery procession. His emer- 
gency employment doesn’t _ pay 
nearly his old salary, and he can't 
afford extras in the way of service. 
But he has an intelligent understand- 
ing of the nutritive value of milk for 
his growing children, and he’s willing 
to walk to the milk station each 
morning to get 2 quarts for 16 cents, 
instead of sleeping a few minutes 
longer and paying a driver 13 cents 
for only 1 quart. 
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To be entitled to buy from a milk 
station, this father must first sign 
a statement to the effect that neither 
he nor any member of his family 
can afford to pay the regular retail 
price for the amount of milk the 
family needs. He also states the 
number of people in his family, the 
family earnings, and the number on 
welfare or home relief. No inquisi- 
tion into family finances follows, and 
no investigation in the absence of 
complaint or suspicion is made. 
Anyone who signs this statement re- 
ceives a numbered identification 
card, signed by the Commissioner of 
Public Welfare, which is good for 3 
months. Each time the holder buys 
milk, a hole is punched in his card. 

This is no out-and-out charity 
plan, nor a straight commercially 
operated method of distribution. It 
comes between, but much nearer to 
the second. Milk companies coop- 
erate in it because it provides sure 
sales to people who would otherwise 
not be in the market or would not 
purchase as much milk any other 
way. For 3 years they have been 
supplying milk to milk stations. Ob- 
viously they are not in business for 
their health, however healthful their 
product may be, and they wouldn’t 
go on furnishing milk to the city day 
after day if this part of their business 
were running at a loss. 

Dairy farmers get a break, too, 
because the city has increased the 
market for their product. While no 
official check is made to see that 
farmers are paid Class I price for 
this milk, the margin between the 
8-cent retail price and the 614-cent 
farm price for Class I milk would 
seem to be ample to cover the 
greatly reduced costs of distributors 
for this business. 

The city handles the bothersome 
business of finding the vacant stores, 
brushing them up, and setting up 
boards for counters from which the 
milk. can be sold. It attends to 
maintaining the lists of customers 
and handing out identification cards. 
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If there are any charges of abuses, 
the city tracks them down. Not the 
least contribution to reducing the 
cost of this method of distribution 
comes from the landlords of the va- 
cant premises which are turned to 
this socially useful purpose. 

Are consumers satisfied with this 
system? Doubtless some of them 
grumble when the alarm clock rings, 
especially on cold and wet mornings, 
but whatever the inconveniences to 
them, they endorsed it last year to 
the extent of 32,000,000 quarts. This 
is an impressive endorsement, even in 
a city with New York’s immense pop- 
ulation. Every morning some 35,000 
purchasers were taking a walk to buy 
a daily average of 90,000 quarts. 

After 3 years of operation there 
are many demands for more stations 
in neighborhoods not yet served. It 
has been urged that schools should 
be used before school hours to pro- 
vide additional milk stations. Of 
the 149 stations now operating, 99 
are in stores used later in the day for 
the distribution of surplus food com- 
modities to relief families. Fifty are 
in baby health centers, supervised by 
the Department of Health and sup- 
ported by private funds, such as 
the famous Milk Fund for which 
so many prize fighters have been 
knocked out at benefit bouts. 

New Yorkers have been educated 
by 20 years of intelligently directed 
campaigns to appreciate the impor- 
tance of milk to health. Knowing 
the value of milk in the diet and 
fitting it into food budgets are two 
very different things. Many budg- 
ets just can’t be made to stretch to 
cover anything but the cheapest, 
most energy producing foods. For 
some families, free milk has been 
supplied by charity. But even con- 
sumers with thin pocketbooks shy 
away from that kind of subsidy. For 


them, New York’s compromise plan. 


of making it possible for distributors 
to pare their costs to the bone and 
inducing them to pass on the savings 
in a low price is designed. 





Initiation of New York’s plan 
came as a result of an impasse over 
proposed higher prices. In 1934 
New York’s State Legislature estab- 
lished a system of milk control—now 
considerably modified—which gave 
power to the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, acting with the advice of 
an advisory committee and through 
the offices of an executive agency 
called the Division of Milk Con- 
trol, to fix prices to be paid to farm- 
ers and prices to be charged by dis- 
tributors. (The law now does not 
permit the fixing of resale prices.) 
Drought later that year pushed 
up the cost of feed to farmers, 
who then pressed the Commis- 
sioner to increase the prices to be 
paid to them. They asked for an ad- 
vance of a fraction of a cent a quart. 
Distributors claimed that this would 
force them to advance the price to 
consumers a full cent. Consumer- 
minded members of the advisory 
committee offered evidence to show 
them 1 cent more on the price of 
milk would result in cutting down the 
consumption of milk, because in the 
poorer districts of the city consumers 
just couldn’t “go” the higher price. 

A compromise way out of this jam 
was proposed and adopted. Pro- 
ducers were allowed an extra half 
cent a quart, distributors were per- 
mitted to step up their price for milk 
delivered to homes by 1 cent, and “as 
an emergency measure to afford re- 
lief to needy families,” a plan was 
initiated to make milk available to 
them at 8 cents a quart through the 
baby health stations. Legislation by 
the city followed, authorizing the 
city’s health department to supervise 
the sale of this milk. 

When morning broke on the day 
of the price increase, 53 stations 
were opened for the sale of 8-cent 
milk. First day’s supplies of some 
9,000 quarts disappeared in a flash. 
More than a thousand people had 
to be turned away. Next day sup- 
plies were increased to 13,000 quarts, 
[Continued on page 17] 
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NEW RULES FOR CANS 


Food and drug labeling rules, lately revised, reduce some of the hazards of blindfold buying 


Wi you shop for canned fruits 
and vegetables, do you ask 


your grocer for a medium-sized can 
of peaches and peas, for instance, 
and let it go at that? Or are youa 
conscientious label reader? 

If you are a label reader, check 
your knowledge against these ques- 
tions. Are standard canned apri- 
cots peeled or unpeeled? If you 
buy red sour pitted cherries for a 
cherry pie, how many pits are you 
apt to find in the can? Do you 
know the difference in peas in a con- 
tainer labeled “canned peas” and 
one labeled “dry peas?” Why do 
the labels on some canned fruits and 
vegetables sometimes bear the state- 
ment BELOW U.S. STANDARD— 
GOOD FOOD—NOT HIGH 
GRADE or BELOW U. S. STAND- 
ARD—EXCESS LIQUID ADDED 
or BELOW U. S. STANDARD— 
SLACK FILL? 


If you know the answers to the 
above questions you are probably up 
on the Government requirements for 
fill of container for canned foods, 
and standards for canned cherries, 
peaches, pears, apricots, tomatoes, 
and peas. 

Under food and drug laws all 
food sold in interstate trade must be 
wholesome food. All 
must carry a plain and conspicuous 
statement about the quantity of 
food in the package and all the infor- 
mation about the food stated on the 
label must be truthful information. 

These are minimum quality and 
Certain foods, 
such as canned meats and some fish, 
foods containing artificial coloring, 
imitation products, and certain fruits 
and vegetables, have more stringent 
label requirements. For a survey of 
label regulations on food products 
in general, see “What Kind of Safe- 


containers 


label requirements. 


label. 


guards?”, ConsuMErs’ Gume, Vol. 
IV, Nos. 4 and 5. This article deals 
chiefly with the requirements for 
canned foods and standards for cer- 
tain fruits and vegetables. 

Since the passage in 1930 of the 
McNary-Mapes amendment to the 
food and drugs law, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has had the authority to 
set up standards of quality, condi- 
tion, and/or fill of container for 
each class of canned food, except 
canned milk and meat products cov- 
ered by the Meat Inspection Act. 

Take the requirements for fill of 
container first. Until the McNary- 
Mapes amendment there was no con- 
trol over the amount of food that 
had to be put in a can. The only 
regulation pertaining to amount was 
that the net weight be stated on the 
If the processor wished, he 
could use a very big can for a very 
little food. He could increase the 


Behind the scenes in Government laboratories scientists-lend their skill to Food 


and Drug Administration authorities working toward better labels for consumers. 
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net weight of the can by using a 
large amount of water or some other 
packing medium. Even the most 
diligent label readers could be mis- 
led as to the actual amount of food 
they were getting for their money. 

Today, due to the McNary-Mapes 
amendment the size of can is a much 
more accurate indication of the 
amount of food you will find in the 
can. Cans must be well filled with 
food, and no more packing medium 
should be used than is necessary ade- 
quately to preserve the food. If the 
canner has been generous with his 
packing medium, he must inform the 
consumer of this fact by stating on 
the label: BELOW U. S. STAND- 
ARD—CONTAINS EXCESS LIQ- 
UID ADDED. If he leaves too 
much empty space in his can, that 
is, if the air space between the food 
and the top of the can exceeds 10 
percent of the inside height of the 
container, he must put on _ his 
label these words: BELOW U. S. 
STANDARD—SLACK FILL. 

Standards for fill of mushroom 
containers come in for special con- 
sideration. Mushrooms are _neces- 
sarily packed with a great deal of 
liquid. In order that the liquid will 
not be excessive, processors are re- 
quired to equal every 3 cubic inches 
of the inside capacity of the con- 
tainer with 1 ounce of mushrooms. 
Drained weight is determined by 
draining the contents of the con- 
tainer 2 minutes in a sieve having 
eight meshes to the inch. The 
solids remaining in the sieve are 
transferred to a dish and then 
weighed, 

What do consumers know about 
the quality and condition of canned 
foods before they buy them other 
than that they are wholesome? It 
depends on the food. Since the 
passage of the McNary-Mapes 
amendment, canned peaches, pears, 
apricots, cherries, tomatoes, and 
peas must measure up to certain 
minimum standards. When _ these 
Products fail to qualify in certain 
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respects, even though they are whole- 
some foods, they must be labeled: 
BELOW U. S. STANDARD— 
GOOD FOOD—NOT HIGH 
GRADE. That is the general regu- 
lation, but certain deviations from 
the standard set up for each product 
named are permissible, if the canner 
states clearly on the label just what 
the variation is. 

Take canned pears as an example. 
According to the official definition, 
canned pears are “normally flavored 
and normally colored canned food 
consisting of the normal-sized, uni- 
form-sized, tender, peeled, mature, 
unblemished, unbroken halves of the 
fruit of the pear tree from which the 
calyx end and the seed cells have 
been removed, with or without the 
The 
sirup in which they are packed must 
be 14 percent sugar. 

All standard canned pears must 
meet these conditions or their label 
must bear the statement: BELOW 
U. S. STANDARD—GOOD 
FOOD—NOT HIGH GRADE. 
If they vary from the standard in 
one of the following permissible 
ways, the deviation must be stated 
on the label. Thus, if the pears are 
packed in water instead of a sirup, 
“water-pack pears” must be printed 
in very plain large capital letters of 
specified size on the label. The 
same holds true if the pears are 
whole, quartered, or are Kieffer 
pears. If the pears are not uniform 
in size, the label must tell the con- 
sumer this in these words: PEARS, 
UNGRADED FOR SIZE. Accord- 
ing to the standard, uniform-sized 
fruit means that the weight of the 
largest unit of fruit in the can can- 
not be more than twice the weight 
of the smallest. 


removal of the internal stem.” 


When the average consumer buys 
a can of peaches she expects them 
to be peeled, mature halves of the 
fruit which are tender but will keep 
their natural shape when removed 
from the can to the dish. These 
qualities are among those which all 





canned peaches must have if they 
are to meet the standard. If they 
are whole or quartered or sliced 
peaches, if they are white or free- 
stone peaches or are not uniform in 
size, if they are packed in water in- 
stead of sirup, these facts must be 
stated on the label. 

Standard canned apricots are un- 
peeled, halved apricots. If you are 
a consumer who likes your apricots 
peeled, or if for a certain kind of 
salad you want whole apricots, or 
sliced, peeled apricots, then you must 
ask for them specifically. The label 
on whole, sliced, or peeled fruit must 
clearly show the variation from the 
standard article. 

There are two sets of standards for 
canned cherries, one for sweet cher- 
ries and one for red sour cherries. 
When you ask your grocer for a can 
of sweet cherries, chances are he will 
give you a container of whole fruit. 
Standard sweet cherries are unpitted. 
Pitted sweet cherries must be spe- 
cially labeled. 

In pitted cherries only one pit is 
allowed to 20 ounces of cherries. 
If you see a can of sweet cherries 
labeled PARTIALLY PITTED 
CHERRIES—BELOW U. S. 
STANDARD—GOOD FOOD— 
NOT HIGH GRADE, it means that 
the canner has missed a few pits in 
every 20 ounces of cherries. Twenty 
ounces, by the way, is about the 
amount of fruit in a No. 2 can. For 
cherry pie, red sour pitted cherries 
are most in demand. If they are to 
be up to par, only one pit is allowed 
for every 20 ounces. Otherwise they 
must be labeled: PARTIALLY 
PITTED CHERRIES. Sometimes 
color is added to cherries to improve 
If this is done, 
the consumer must be told in these 
words: BELOW U.S. STANDARD 
BECAUSE ARTIFICIALLY COL- 
ORED. 

Must tomatoes be peeled before 
they are canned? Yes, says the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

[Concluded on page 18] 


their appearance. 
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Your Took Supplies & Costs. 





MM": supplies during 1938, espe- 
cially pork and better grade 
beef, are expected to be larger than 
this year and lower prices are in 
prospect. The gain in total supplies 
is expected mainly during the last 
half of 1938, when hog slaughter 
probably will increase considerably. 
Beef and veal supplies may be 
slightly smaller than during 1937, 
but will include a larger proportion 
of better grade cattle. Lamb sup- 
plies most likely will be about the 
same as in 1937. 

Top grades of eggs and beef are 
selling at a much larger than usual 
margin above prices for average 
grades. Supplies of average grade 
beef and eggs have been relatively 
large compared with top grade prod- 
ucts. Due to large storage holdings, 
storage egg prices have been consid- 
erably lower than a year ago. In 
October their prices declined instead 
of advancing seasonally. Prices of 
higher grade fresh eggs, however, 
have been moving up and are only 
slightly lower than in 1936. 

Sharpest monthly decline in aver- 
age retail food costs this year oc- 
curred from September 14 to Octo- 
ber 12, when prices of all major 
foods except eggs and dairy products 
moved down. As a result of this 
1-percent decline, the retail cost of 
the items in the consumer’s market 
basket on October 12 was only 
slightly above the level reached in 
February, the “low” for 1937. 

Retail food costs, however, re- 
mained above their level a year ago, 
primarily due to meat prices. On 
October 12 the index of retail food 
costs as reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was 84.9 percent of 
the 1923-25 average and 2.5 per- 
cent above a year ago. The in- 
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crease of 15 percent over a year ago 
in meat costs canceled most of the 
16 percent drop in fruit and vege- 
table prices. Dairy products, sugar, 
and cereals and bakery products 
were about 3 percent higher than a 
year ago, and egg prices about the 
same amount below. 

Meats and fruits and vegetables 
led the downward parade of food 
prices during the 4-week period. 
Prices of all meat items except 
smoked pork products went down. 
Sharpest declines occurred in fresh 
pork and beefsteaks. Lower prices 
on apples, citrus fruits, and most 
fresh vegetables pushed down fresh 
vegetable costs to their lowest level 
since October 1935. Prices of dried 
beans and canned vegetables con- 
tinued to move down from their 
midsummer’s peak, but these items 
still are above their 1936 level prior 
to the drought. Lower cornmeal 
and flour prices were the major fac- 
tors responsible for the slight de- 
crease in cost of cereals and bakery 
products. 

Food costs dropped in all regions. 
Sharpest declines occurred in the 
North Central and Southeastern 
States and smallest in the far West. 
The downward movement in the 
Midwest and South carried food 
costs below their level a year ago. 
In all other areas costs were higher 
than a year ago, but increases above 
the United States average prevailed 
only in New England and Middle 
Atlantic cities. 


Fresh vegetable prices’ generally 


advance from fall to winter months 
because supplies are small and either 
come from distant producing areas 
or from storage. Prices often fluc- 
tuate sharply because heavy rains 
damage tender winter-grown truck 


crops. 
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crops—cabbage, 
ions—however, 
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slightly smaller than last year’s rela- 
tively large acreage and supplies are 
expected to be slightly smaller. 

Orange supplies from November 
until May are expected to be about 
a tenth larger than a year ago and 
the largest on record. During this 
period practically all Florida oranges 
and California navel oranges move 
to market. The increase in the crop 
is divided equally between Florida 
and California. Orange prices gen- 
erally decline from late October 
until they reach their low point in 
January or February. Prices dur- 
ing the remainder of 1937 are ex- 
pected to be about the same as a 
year ago. 

Egg supplies in 1938 are expected 
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to be smatler than during 1937, and 
prices most likely will average 
higher. However, during the re- 
mainder of 1937 relatively large 
storage egg supplies will tend to off- 
set the probable decline from a year 
ago in fresh egg production. Egg 
prices generally reach their seasonal 
high point in November. This 
year’s peak is expected to be lower 
than in 1936. 

Butter prices probably will reach 
their season’s high point this month 
and then move down until next 
spring. Peak in butter prices most 
likely will be above a year ago and 
may be the highest since 1930. Milk 
supplies during the winter feeding 
period which ends in May are ex- 
pected to be slightly larger than a 
year ago with most of the increase 
after the first of the year. Butter 
prices, however, are expected to 
continue above their level a year 
ago. The effect of larger supplies 
probably will be offset by consum- 
ers’ incomes larger than in early 
1937 and an increased demand for 
fluid milk and cream. 

Advancing poultry prices are in 
prospect for the remainder of 1937, 
and prices most likely will continue 
higher than last winter. Ordinarily 
poultry prices decline during the 
last half of the year as chickens 
hatched in the spring move to mar- 
ket. High feed prices and low 
chicken prices this spring caused 
farmers to reduce sharply their 
hatchings. This curtailment of fresh 
supplies has boosted prices, with the 
sharpest increases in the lightweight 
chickens. 

Beef prices are expected to change 
only slightly during the remainder 
of 1937, but the price trend prob- 
ably will continue downward. How- 
ever, a larger than usual decline in 
better grade beef cattle prices is in 
prospect for the first half of 1938 
when larger marketings are in pros- 
pect. Since reaching their peak in 
September, better grade beef prices 
have declined slightly while much 








larger decreases have occurred in 
medium good beef. Supplies of 
choice and prime cattle still con- 
tinue to be relatively small. Re- 
duced supplies of better grade beef 
were primarily responsible for the 
sharp increase in prices over a year 
ago. Consumers may find some im- 
mediate relief from relatively high 
prices of better grade beef by shift- 
ing to lower priced grass-fed cuts 
until large supplies of grain-fed beef 
are available in 1938. 


AN EXPERIMENT 
IN MILK DISTRIBUTION 


[Continued from page 13] 


and still that was not enough. On 
the third day 17,000 quarts were sold 
long before the 2-hour period had 
passed. 

Bulk of the supplies for this trade 
came from one large company. 
Other distributors seemed to hold 
off. When the city announced that 
the State of Wisconsin had offered to 
provide all the milk that was needed 
for station sale, local suppliers ap- 
peared to join up less reluctantly. 
Toward the end of June 1934, 64 
stations were in operation and more 
than 26,000 quarts were being pur- 
chased by close to 15,000 families. 

Difficulties and worries aplenty 
lay in the path of this unique experi- 
ment, but despite them it went along 
its uneven way with no major jolt 
until September 1936. Then the 
Commissioner of Agriculture issued 
a new schedule of prices to farmers, 
stepping up their returns again by a 
fraction of a cent a quart. No in- 
crease in prices to consumers was 
granted. While some _ distributors 
attempted an unauthorized advance 
of another cent to consumers, they 
soon were forced by consumer re- 
sistance to abandon it. 

Pressed at both ends, distributors 
began selling milk at stations for 9 
cents a quart. Promptly the depart- 
ment of health notified these dis- 
tributors that their regulations per- 
mitted them to supervise the sale of 
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milk at a maximum of 8 cents only, 
and that if an increase was desired 
they could request a hearing before 
acting on their own. Until that ac- 
tion the sale of milk must continue 
at 8 cents. 

No request for a hearing followed, 
but immediately the major distribu- 
tor to the stations announced its sup- 
ply of 25,000 quarts would not be 
available the following morning at 
this price. By 10:30 that evening 
the Health Department had secured 
sufficient milk from other distribu- 
tors to supply its needs. Since that 
period the larger distributors have 
not participated in the station sales, 
although prices to producers are 
lower. Smaller companies have 
gone along. Distribution got up to 
90,000 quarts daily. 

Does the plan meet with objec- 
tions? Of course, there have been 
many, some that merit the closest 
scrutiny. There have been rumors 
that the distributors’ narrow margin 
encourages chiseling in prices paid to 
producers. Some State and city offi- 
cials doubtless consider the plan a 
“headache” and fear that it will 
break down the whole system of 
State milk control. Retail dealers 
have complained that it has cut 
down their sales. 

Against these objections is the 
tangible fact that thousands of fam- 
ilies are getting a supply of milk 
which they could not afford at regu- 
lar prices. There is the additional 
fact that it comes closer than most 
schemes for getting milk to needy 
families on a commercial rather than 
a charity basis. 


DISCOVERING 
THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 


[Concluded from page 6] 
2 to 5 hours questioning housewives, 
who were never under any compul- 
sion to answer the questions. In 
some towns, every family was inter- 
viewed; in some every other fam- 
ily. In larger cities, such as Chi- 
cago, about 1 out of every 10 house- 


holds was approached. Each sched- 
ule, as it was filled out, went to a 
regional office. There a staff of 
editors checked and_ rechecked 
the information. Any errors were 
promptly sent back for correction 
and adjustment. 

Next step was accumulation of the 
schedules at regional tabulation 
pools. Here the information was 
boiled down to standard codes 
through an intricate tabulation sys- 
tem and automatically compiled for 
averages and aggregates. Finally, 
the reports for the Bureau of Home 
Economics were shipped on to Bal- 
timore, and for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to Chicago, central tabu- 
lating pools. Final analyses will be 
made in these Bureau headquarters 
in Washington. 

Rough outlines of American con- 
sumers are beginning to emerge from 
the mass of figures. First conclusions 
to take shape—but these are still ten- 
tative—have to do with consumers’ 
incomes. No one can say yet, be- 
cause the experts haven’t finished 
their job, “This is the average Ameri- 
can Family’s income.” But signifi- 
cant figures will soon be appearing. 

One group we show in the map on 
pages 4 and 5. The earnings and 
spending habits of families who must 
look to public help for even a part of 
their living are important not only to 
them but to self-supporting families 
whose taxes help to carry the load 
when private industry is not able to 
give employment. In this map we 
show the percentage of native white 
families in each of the communities 
who received Federal aid at any time 
during the year covered by the sur- 
vey. What sort of living they, as well 
as self-supporting families, got will 
be part of the story that is to come. 


NEW RULES FOR CANS 


[Concluded from page 15] 
Otherwise they must bear the state- 
ment: BELOW U. S. STAND- 
ARD—GOOD FOOD—NOT 
HIGH GRADE. To be up to stand- 


ard, a can of tomatoes must contain 
the peeled, cored, trimmed, whole 
or large pieces of the mature fruit 
with or without tomato juice, and 
added seasoning such as salt and 
sugar. If the canner wishes to jp. 
clude the extracted juice and pulp 
from the trimmings in his product, 
he must put these words on the |a- 
bel: TOMATOES WITH PUREE 
FROM TRIMMINGS. 

When you buy a can of peas, how 
can you be sure whether they will 
be immature or mature peas? The 
Food and Drug Administration has 
a standard for each. Standard 
canned peas are the immature, un- 
broken seed of the common garden 
pea. Canned dry peas are mature 
peas that have been soaked in water 
and thoroughly cooked. When color 
is added to peas the fact must be 
stated on the label: BELOW U. §. 
STANDARD BECAUSE ARTIFI- 
CIALLY COLORED. 


CONSUMER PROGRAMS 


[Continued from page 9] 
Vegetable Grading Service. (For the 
addresses of these offices and litera- 
ture on grading, write the Canned 
Fruit and Vegetable Grading Ser- 
ice, United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Washington, D.C.) 
Then a tasting party, at which peo- 
ple gather round a table to compare 
their judgment of quality and the 
results of grading with prices at 
which canned goods sell, is always 
good fun and instructive. (See 
Consumers’ Gum, July 27, 1936.) 

A club that is at all concerned 
with the problems of the consumer 
will want to see organized consumers 
in action. Consumer cooperatives 
now are to be found in almost every 
section of the country. The club 
can visit a local co-op gas station or 
grocery store. Cooperative mat 


agers or leaders will be glad to come 
down to the club and discuss the 
principles of the Rochdale coopera 
tive movement and how they are be- 
ing worked out in local practice. 
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What are the cooperatives doing to 
guarantee better quality as well as 
get lower prices for their members? 
How are democratic principles safe- 
guarded in cooperative organiza- 
tions? 

Then visit one or two local farm- 
ers’ cooperative societies—which may 
be concerned with anything from 
the marketing of milk or grain, to 
the purchasing of seed and twine— 
and see what they are doing to 
standardize and improve the quality 
of products going to the consumer. 
A club member might lead a discus- 
sion on the relationship between 
farm producers’ and consumers’ ef- 
forts to raise the standard of living 
all around. For information on 
farm co-ops, write to the Farm 
Credit Administration or your State 
Farm Bureau or Farmers’ Union. 
For a list of Government publica- 
tions on consumers’ cooperation, see 
“The Cooperative Bookshelf,” pre- 
pared by Consumers’ Counsel Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration; 5 cents from the Sup- 
erintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Credit unions are cooperative 
thrift and loan associations. A local 
credit union official, or a representa- 
tive of the Credit Union section of 
the Farm Credit Administration, 
could explain the simple principles 
of this form of cooperative activity 
to the group. By way of comparison 
with the interest rates charged by 
credit unions to their member-bor- 
rowers, one or two club members 
could report on what actual interest 
amounts to, on certain types of 
“easy payments” plans offered con- 
sumers. (To learn the whereabouts 
of credit unions, write the Farm 
Credit Administration, Washington, 
D.C., or the Credit Union National 
Association, Raiffeisen House, Mad- 
ison, Wis. ) 

Government agencies are consum- 
ers too, but unlike housewives, they 
do not go out with shopping lists 
and market baskets to make their 
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purchases. Governments—Federal, 
State, and city—buy by specifica- 
tions. Before purchases are made, a 
testing bureau establishes just what 
the Government expects of the com- 
modities it intends to buy. House- 
wives buying sheets feel the material, 
look at the price, and then, if the 
price seems satisfactory, make their 
purchases. But the Federal Govern- 
ment first describes scientifically the 
kind of sheets it wants. Manufac- 
turers bid on the order in competi- 
tion with all the other interested 
manufacturers who make similar 
sheets. The lowest bidder gets the 
order. When the sheets are deliv- 
ered, the Government tests them to 
see that specifications have been met. 

The National Bureau of Standards 
is the most famous Government 
testing laboratory. But many States 
and cities have similar laboratories 
and follow similar procedures in 
making their purchases. Universi- 
ties, too, often have such labora- 
tories. Consumer club members are 
usually welcome in them. Their di- 
rectors often will be glad to speak 
at consumer meetings. “Scientific 
Buying,” then, could be the topic of 
such a meeting. The Consumers’ 
Guwe of July 13, 1936, describes 





the Bureau of Standards. A few 
pamphlets bearing on this topic are: 
“Aids for Over the Counter Buy- 
ers,” “Facilitating the Use of Speci- 
fications,” “A List of Publications . 
of Interest to Household Purchas- 
ers,” and “Services of the National 
Bureau of Standards to Consumers,” 
all obtainable from the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 
Almost every commodity that con- 
sumers buy has been the subject of 
articles, pamphlets, and books. Some 
of these aim at the trade, some at 
the technicians, others at consumers. 
The United States Department of 
Agriculture, State departments of 
agriculture, and State universities 
put out much valuable material. 
The Consumers’ GuipveE Bookshelf 
has from time to time been listing 
and briefly describing available study 
material. On page 2 we list a se- 
lected few of the best introduc- 
tions to the difficult but worth- 
while problem of leading a study 
group in consumer problems. One 
or several of these will do as 
starters. The rest follows from the 
leader’s and the group’s interests, the 
nature of local sources of informa- 
tion, and the character of the most 
immediate local consumer problems. 


' OUR POINT OF VIEW 
The CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is the end 


and purpose of production 


To that end the Consumers’ Gume emphasizes the consumer’s 
right to full and correct information on prices, quality of com- 


modities, and on costs and efficiency of distribution. 


It aims to 


aid consumers in making wise and economical purchases by re- 
porting changes in prices and costs of food and farm commodities. 
It relates these changes to developments in the agricultural and 


general programs of national recovery. 


It reports on coopera- 


tive efforts which are being made by individuals and groups 
of consumers to obtain the greatest possible value for their 


expenditures. 


While the ConsuMErs’ Guwe makes public official data of the 
Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, the point of 
view expressed in its pages does not necessarily reflect official pol- 
icy but is a presentation of governmental and nongovernmental 
measures looking toward the advancement of consumers’ interests. 
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